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MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1866. 
The Veby Rev. Charles Gbaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. B. W. Adams, D.D.; Rev. Thomas D. F. Barry ; George 
Hatchell, M. D. ; Edward S. O'Grady, Esq. ; Daniel O'Sullivan, Esq. ; 
Joseph O'Kelly, A. M. ; Henry Wilson, M. R C. 8. 1. ; and Rev. Richard 
Wrightson, B. A. ; were elected members of the Academy. 

Dr. E. Perceval Wright read a paper, the joint production of himself 
and Professor Huxley, " On the Fossil Remains of some large Batra- 
chian Reptiles from the Irish Coal-measures." Part I. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 22, 1866. 
The Very Rev. Charles Graves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

The President stated that in consequence of the lamented death of 
Dr. Petrie, and out of respect to his memory, no literary communica- 
tions would be made this evening. 

The Academy accordingly adjourned. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1866. 

The Veby Rev. Chables Gbaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

The President delivered the following Address on the loss sustained 
by Archaeological Science in the Death of George Petrie, LL. D. : — 

Address. 

Gentlemen, — Only a few weeks have passed since I was called on to 
express our sense of the loss sustained by the Academy — by Science it- 
self — in the death of Sir William Rowan Hamilton. If any one of us 
had been asked, a year ago, to enumerate the great men of our own 
country and our own time, he would have been almost sure to give pre- 
cedence to the name of Hamilton. And now, whilst our mourning for 
him is recent, before we have accustomed ourselves to the thought that 
he is no longer a fellow-labourer with us, that he has gone to his rest, 
and that the works which he has left unfinished must be carried on by 
other hands, death has made a fresh inroad on our ranks, and robbed us 
of all the pleasure and the pride which we felt in companionship with one 
who, in the department of antiquarian and historic literature, had at- 
tained a pre-eminence as decided as that which Hamilton had won for 
himself in the pursuits of mathematical science. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the gloom which the death of George Petrie has cast 
over the friends of literature in Ireland ; for his name had become a 
household word amongst us. His genius and learning had rendered 
him famous; and the charm of his noble and graceful character had 
r. i. a. proc. — vol. ix. a x 
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made him equally beloved. Thus he had grown to be a power — the 
centre of a great sphere of intellectual activity ; and we could not con- 
ceal from ourselves the obvious fact, that his removal from the field 
of his labour is a source of peculiarly anxious concern. 

The death of a great mathematician like Hamilton is with reason 
lamented, because it certainly retards the development of those 
branches of mathematics in the cultivation of which he had been most 
successful ; but it can hardly be thought of as absolutely irreparable to 
science. The band of whom one of the leaders has fallen is a numerous 
one. It gathers its recruits from all parts of the civilized world. It 
extends its conquests with a march certain, though not uniform, into 
the regions of the unknown. Scientific progress in any particular di- 
rection suggests research, and facilitates further progress. Thus science 
advances like a tide, pressing onward with an accumulating force. If 
Newton and Leibnitz had died before they had made their famous dis- 
coveries, we can hardly doubt but that other scholars in these king- 
doms, in France, in Italy, in Germany, or in Russia, would have created 
the Differential Calculus, and furnished us with an instrument, the 
need of which was felt in dealing with most of the great problems 
which at that period engaged the attention of mathematicians. The 
successful prosecution of the studies to which Petbte devoted his life 
depends on circumstances of a more precarious nature ; and we cannot 
count with the same certainty upon their continuous progress. "We 
cannot expect that many will apply themselves to the history and anti- 
quities of Ireland ; and of those who do, how few are likely to illustrate 
them by the critical sagacity, the extensive learning, and the sound 
judgment of the veteran scholar whose loss we are now lamenting ! 
Let any man picture to himself the condition to which Irish archaeology 
and other kindred studies would have been reduced, if it had not been 
for the labours and the influence of Petrie during the latter half of his 
life ; he will then understand why Petrie's death has been felt as a 
national calamity. 

George Petbte was born in Dublin, on the 1st of January, 1790. 
He was the son of James Petrie, an eminent portrait and miniature 
painter, from whom he inherited a taste for both literature and art. 
His general education was carefully attended to. He was sent to the 
school of Mr. Whyte, of Grafton-street, who at that time gave instruc- 
tion to the sons of many of the most distinguished citizens of Dublin ; 
and there, sitting perhaps at the same desk as that at which Thomas 
Moore and Richard Brinsley Sheridan had sat before him, he acquired 
that sound knowledge of the English and of the Classical languages 
which he afterwards turned to good account, when he became a man of 
letters. As a boy, he showed a decided preference for art. At an early 
age he was allowed to assist his father in painting miniatures ; and 
when only fifteen had attained such skill in drawing as to gain a silver 
medal for a group of figures in the School of the Dublin Society. Oc- 
cupations of this kind being more to his taste than the studies and as- 
sociations connected with the profession of surgery, for which his father 
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designed him, he was permitted to follow the bent of his genius, and 
for several years devoted himself to landscape painting. 

This is not the occasion on which a full account of his labours as an 
artist would be appropriate ; but I may be allowed to say, that they 
were varied and successful. His pencil was for many years put in re- 
quisition by those who sought for the most perfect illustrations of Irish 
scenery and topography. His drawings were engraved by the most ce- 
lebrated engravers. The pictures exhibited by him in London and in 
this city attracted the admiration of the most accomplished art critics. 
I have some idea of the causes of his success. I believe that it was 
due, in the first instance, to the truthfulness with which he represented 
the grace and harmony of the lines traced by Nature herself in the real 
landscape. He seems to have perfectly appreciated their characteris- 
tics. He knew that these lines are produced by natural agencies of 
various kinds working simultaneously — by forces which shape the 
outline of a mountain, as well as by those which determine the form 
of a leaf. It was his nice perception — or call it, if you will, an intui- 
tive feeling— of the proper flow of each separate line, and of its relations 
to the other lines in the picture, which enabled him to produce draw- 
ings almost matchless in delicacy and grace. If I have failed to convey 
my meaning to any of my hearers, I can promise them that they will 
at once recognise the excellence of which I have been speaking in the 
illustrations contributed by Petrie to Lord Ormond's "Autumn in 
Sicily." His skill as a draughtsman was transcendent. Critics allege 
that as a colourist he was less successful. It is not given to the same 
man to excel in every branch of his art. Still it must be said of him 
that he showed a fine perception of harmony and balance of colour, 
even though we may admit that he was sometimes deficient in force. 
But the artist who could paint such pictures as his " Pass of Llan- 
beris," his " Walk in Connemara," Mb " Shruel Bridge," and "The 
Home of the Herons," has secured for himself a high place in the list of 
water colour painters. These are works in which the artistic treatment 
of the subject manifests an intense love of Nature, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the expressions of her ever-changing face. And they 
possess a higher merit. They are not the products of a merely imitative 
art. They are poetical in their conception, and full of imaginative 
power. Praise from one who has so little practical acquaintance with 
art as I can lay claim to may be nearly valueless ; but I believe that, 
even in the presence of those who have most knowledge on this subject, 
I should provoke no expression of dissent, if I asserted that Petbie had 
attained to a very distinguished position as a painter. His brother ar- 
tists in this country long ago acknowledged his eminence by conferring 
upon him the honourable office of President of their National Academy ; 
and artists of the highest repute in England, by their correspondence 
and their friendship, bore testimony to the respect which they enter- 
tained for him as a professional compeer. 

From his schoolboy days Peteie took an interest in the monumental 
remains which fell under his observation in the neighbourhood of 
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Dublin ; and as his sketching tours led him afterwards into remote parts 
of the country, where dismantled castles, and ruined churches, and 
time-worn crosses, besides furnishing subjects for his pencil, excited his 
curiosity respecting their history and age, his early predilection for 
antiquarian pursuits must have been drawn out and fostered. Never- 
theless, he might perhaps have continued to devote himself exclusively 
to the practice of his art as a painter, if a ramble in company with some 
friends through the western counties of Ireland had not brought him, 
in 1818, face to face with the ruins of the Seven Churches at Clonmac- 
noise. There, indeed, he saw a group of ecclesiastical remains, inte- 
resting in their architectural features, and picturesquely placed on the 
sloping shore of our great western river ; and he perpetuated the scene 
by making it the subject of one of his most exquisitely painted pictures. 
But these ruins excited a still deeper interest in his mind, regarded as 
memorials of the men who lived, and the civilization which subsisted 
on the spot a thousand years before. Looking around him in that great 
cemetery, he found it filled with inscribed monuments, recording the 
names of distinguished persons who had been buried there in former 
times. It was a favourite place of sepulture for kings and chiefs, for 
bishops and abbots, for men of piety and learning, from the sixth to the 
twelfth century. Applying himself first to the copying of these inscrip- 
tions, he made drawings of above three hundred of them. But, as 
few of them had been previously noticed or explained in any printed 
work, he was obliged to investigate for himself the history of the per- 
sons whose names were thus preserved. "With a view to the accomplish- 
ment of this object, he commenced, and from that time continued, the 
formation of such a collection of documents, whether in manuscript or 
in print, as he hoped would lead to the illustration of the monuments. 
Thenceforth, in fact, he became an archaeologist, devoting as much time 
and attention as he could spare from other avocations to the study of 
Irish history and antiquities. 

Peteie was elected a member of this Academy in the year 1828, a 
year after the name of Hamilton was added to our roll. He was chosen 
a member of Council in 1830, and at once applied himself, in conjunc- 
tion with other distinguished members, to raise the Academy from that 
state of torpor in which it had remained for the previous quarter of 
a century. At that time it could not be said that we possessed a Mu- 
seum ; and a stranger now visiting it, admiring its riches, and profiting 
by the labours of Sir "William "Wilde in arranging and cataloguing it, 
could hardly believe the facts in its history which I am about to men- 
tion. The King of Denmark had some time previously presented to the 
Academy a collection of stone implements, of no small value and interest, 
when placed alongside of and compared with similar objects found in 
this country. They had, however, been allowed to lie unnoticed and 
uncared for. Other antiquarian articles, presented to the Academy by 
various donors, were deposited in the Museum of Trinity College, there 
being no place fitted for their exhibition in the Academy. Immediately 
upon his appointment as a member of Council, Peteie collected these re- 
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mains, and had them placed for security in an unoccupied glasscase in 
the board room. These antiquities, as I have heard from his own lips, 
had previously been left exposed for years on the floor of a small apart- 
ment, called a Library, in the upper storey of the" Academy House; and 
between the period when Peteie had first seen them in this situation, 
previously to his election as member of the Academy, and that at which 
he rescued them from future danger, nearly one half of the articles, and 
those the most precious, had disappeared. From this epoch dates a pe- 
riod of fruitful activity in our Committee of Antiquities, happily con- 
trasting with the inertness of the previous seventeen years, during 
which its meetings had been absolutely suspended. I should occupy 
too much of your time, if I attempted fully to record the services which 
Peteie rendered to the Academy, by helping towards the acquisition of 
the various collections, the assemblage of which in our Museum has 
given it a national character. It must suffice for me to name the Un- 
derwood Collection, and those of Dean Dawson, and Major Sirr. It is 
right to notice that in these various movements Peteie received the most 
cordial and efficient support from the late Professor Mac Cullagh, whose 
sympathies were, no doubt, drawn forth by the manifestation on Peteie' s 
part of a truly scientific spirit in his method of dealing with antiquities. 
Many of you are aware that it was at Peteie's instance that Mac Cullagh 
purchased the Cross of Cong, and made that splendid donation to our 
Museum ; and I may add his generous contribution towards the pur- 
chase of the Tara Torques as another proof of the same sympathy. In- 
deed, it may be recorded as one of Peteie's academical distinctions, that 
to his personal influence was mainly owing that happy union between 
the scientific and archaeological elements within our body, upon Which 
we may now congratulate ourselves, but to which, before his time, cor- 
responded a relation of passive, if not active, opposition. 

Peteie contributed no less important services towards the formation 
of our Library. Whenever opportunities offered of acquiring Irish MSS., 
he exerted his influence to induce the Academy to supply funds for their 
purchase. The grant placed at his disposal for this purpose being fre- 
quently inadequate, he ventured more than once, at his own risk, to 
secure MSS. the value of which he understood better than any one, and 
which he knew ought to be added to the Academy's collection. Thus, 
at the sale of Edward O'Eeilly's MSS., after the Academy's grant of £50 
had been exhausted, he purchased for himself some of The O'Cleary's 
MSS., and afterwards gave them up to the Academy at the cost price. 
Having become under precisely similar circumstances the possessor of 
the autograph copy of the second part of the "Annals of the Four 
Masters," he generously surrendered it to the Academy for the sum he 
had given for it, although immediately on its becoming known in the 
saleroom what the MS. was, he was offered, in the first instance, £100 
over and above the purchase money, and was subsequently pressed to 
name any sum that would induce him to resign it. In acknowledgment 
of the generosity and zeal evinced on this occasion by Peteie, the Aca- 
demy passed a resolution declaring him a Member for Life. 
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Petbie contributed numerous papers to our " Transactions" and 
"Proceedings." His first communication was a paper " On the Auto- 
graph Original of the Annals of the Pour Masters." This was followed 
by a description of the Domnach Airgid — an ancient reliquary, contain- 
ing a copy of the Gospels, -which belonged to St. Patrick. I must refrain 
from stating the titles of his other contributions, with the exception of 
the three to which this Academy awarded its gold medal. These were 
— his essay " On the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers;" his essay 
" On Military Architecture in Ireland;" and his essay " On Tara Hill." 
The second in order of these essays remains unpublished. I proceed to 
notice the contents of the other two. 

The work which is most closely associated with the name of Petbie 
is his celebrated " Essay on the Bound Towers." It was originally 
written for and presented to the Academy, and was rewarded by your 
gold medal, and a prize of £50, in 1833. This essay is included in 
the treatise " On the Ecclesiasiastical Architecture of Ireland," of 
which the first portion forms the twentieth volume of our " Transac- 
tions." The writer, feeling that the question as to the origin and uses 
of the towers could not be satisfactorily settled except in connexion 
with a systematic review of Christian architecture as it existed in Ire- 
land previous to the Norman invasion, wisely resolved to make his essay 
the basis on which to erect a more comprehensive work ; and that work, 
intended to be exhaustive and decisive on the subject of which it treats, 
grew under his hand into proportions very different from those of the 
original design. References had to be made to authorities of different 
times and in different languages — many of the most conclusive being 
gathered from our Irish MSS., and produced by him for the first time ; 
although it might have seemed natural that writers, treating of Irish 
antiquities, would have looked, in the first instance, to our own history 
and annals for information. In order to furnish adequate means of 
judging of the structural features of the buildings described, it was also 
necessary to supply abundant illustrations. In preparing these, the 
author was independent of the assistance of other draughtsmen. The 
volume is enriched by numerous drawings, which are almost as interest- 
ing to the artist as to the antiquary. Again, our fellow- Academician 
conceived it to be necessary to examine and confute all the opposing 
theories as to the origin and uses of the towers. This imposed upon him 
the obligation of showing, as regards their origin, that they were not 
Danish or Phoenician ; and, as respects their uses, that they were not 
fire temples ; that they were not places from which the Dniidical festi- 
vals were proclaimed ; that they were not astronomical observatories ; 
that they were not phallic emblems, or Buddhist temples ; and, lastly, 
to come to supposed Christian uses, that they were not anchorite 
towers, or penitential prisons. To prove a single negative is prover- 
bially difncult. Can we complain, then, of Petbie as having been te- 
dious, if, in the compass of about one hundred and twenty pages, he has 
temperately and conclusively disposed of so many erroneous theories ? 
I make bold to say, that he has disposed of them, though there yet re- 
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main amongst us — I say it with regret — too many who still cling to their 
opinions as to the indefinite antiquity and pagan uses of the towers. 
There is something romantic in the notion of their being monuments be- 
longing to a race wholly lost in the mist of antiquity ; and there is some- 
thing imposing in the parade of Oriental authorities, and the jingle of 
fanciful etymologies, in which Vallancey and his disciples so freely 
dealt. But I have never yet met any intelligent man, who has taken 
the pains to read through and understand Petbie's Essay, and who has 
also gone out of his study and examined Bound Towers with his own 
eyes, and compared their masonry and architectural details with those 
of the ancient ecclesiastical structures beside which they often stand, 
who was not ready to give his frank assent to Petbie's main conclu- 
sions. I am speaking of the most remarkable essay that was ever pro- 
duced by an Irish antiquary. Tou will, therefore, permit me to remind 
you what those conclusions were : — I. That the towers are of Christian 
and ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at various periods between 
the fifth and thirteenth centuries ; II. That they were designed to an- 
swer at least a twofold use — namely, to serve as belfries, and as keeps, 
or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, relics, and 
other valuables were deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics, to 
whom they belonged, could retire for security in cases of sudden preda- 
tory attack ; III. That they were probably also used, when occasion 
required, as beacons and watch towers. If it were possible to over- 
throw, or seriously to modify, the conclusions at which Petrie has ar- 
rived, this essay would still continue to be a pattern deserving the close 
imitation of writers undertaking to treat of similar subjects. It is phi- 
losophic in its method ; its style is clear and graceful ; without being 
pedantic, it is copious in references to original authorities ; and, what 
is rare in works of a controversial nature, it is remarkable for the good 
temper and good taste with which the writer treats the reasonings of 
his opponents. 

In 1840, Petbte received the gold medal of the Academy for his 
essay " On the Antiquities of Tara Hill," printed in the eighteenth vo- 
lume of our " Transactions." This essay was a portion of the Memoir 
intended to accompany the Ordnance Survey Map of the county of 
Meath. Its subject, as the title indicates, is partly antiquarian, and 
partly historical; and it deserves special notice, because the latter element 
is developed more perfectly in it than in any other of Petkie's writings. 
Having gathered from our most ancient MSS. every notice contained in 
them of the Hill of Tara — a spot celebrated by foreign as well as native 
writers as th* chief seat of the Irish monarchs, from the earliest dawn 
of their history down to the middle of the sixth century — he proceeds, 
in the first instance) to analyze those which record events connected 
with the civil and ecclesiastical history of Ireland, and then goes on to 
show the exact agreement of the monuments still remaining -with the 
descriptions of raths and other structures mentioned in ancient topogra- 
phical poems and tracts as having formerly existed at Tara. The first 
portion of the paper totfches upon several subjects of great interest. 
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Such, for instance, is the account of the compilation and promulgation 
of laws by Cormac Mac Art, in the middle of the third century ; and the 
compilation, two hundred years later, of the " Seanchus Mor," in the 
time and at the instance of St. Patrick. The hints which he has given 
in this paper will afford valuable help towards the settlement of some 
of the most perplexing questions connected with our early Irish history 
Though we may feel sure that the catalogue of 142 kings who are re- 
corded as having reigned at Tara prior to its desertion in the year 565 
is largely mythical, we should be rash in totally rejecting all the state- 
ments for which we have no better authority than bardic legends. Petbie 
has pointed out the probability of some of these, and adduced confirma- 
tions of them, derived from independent and trustworthy sources. One 
of the most curious parts of the " Essay on Tara" is that in which he 
discusses the perplexing difficulties which beset the history of St. Pa- 
trick — I might rather say, of the Saints Patrick, for there were certainly 
two of the name — and proposes to identify the second St. Patrick with 
Palladius. The recent investigation of this subject by Dr. Todd has 
brought its difficulties into a clearer light ; but the solution of them seems 
still almost beyond our reach. The second portion of the essay furnishes 
a striking instance of the use to be made of antiquarian research in esta- 
blishing the authenticity of documents. The " Dinn Seanchus," a 
well-known topographical work of great antiquity, contains tracts and 
poems relating to Tara, some of which describe with considerable mi- 
nuteness the buildings which formerly stood there. "With the buildings 
so described Petbie was able with complete certainty to identify the 
crumbling remains which are still apparent. Such a confirmation of the 
accuracy of the accounts disposes us to attach more credence than we 
should otherwise have given to statements respecting the uses to which 
the various structures were applied, and all the details respecting the 
mode of life of their ancient occupants. The truth of these very ancient 
testimonies being corroborated in certain points, the probability of their 
being in the main trustworthy is increased in a high degree. 

The circumstance which must be considered the most important in 
Peteie's life as giving definiteness to his labours and completely deve- 
loping his powers, was his connexion, in the year 1833, with the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland. The occasion for his services in this de- 
partment arose in the following manner : — In the construction of the 
maps, it was a matter of primary necessity to determine the orthography 
of the names of places ; but it also proved to be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Various modes of spelling them were found to be sanctioned 
by common usage. Eeference, therefore, had to be made to documents 
of all kinds ; and an inquiry, involving comparison between the existing 
and the ancient states of the country, had to be. instituted ; in fact, 
questions relating to the spelling of the name of a townland or a parish 
frequently gave rise to elaborate researches, which were not disposed 
of till it had been ascertained that the name was indicative of some 
early sept, some ecclesiastical establishment, or ancient chief. Thus 
the co-operation of the historian, the antiquary, and the philologist, was 
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found to be essential. Under the direction of Lieutenant (now Sir 
Thomas) Laroom, who conceived the idea of drawing together every 
species of local information relating to Ireland, and embodying it in a 
Memoir accompanying the Ordnance Survey Maps, Peibie was employed 
to take charge of the topographical department, to collect all the mate- 
rials, and superintend the persons engaged in that part of the work. 
There, as the head of a literary staff, he had the assistance of several 
persons who possessed a good knowledge of the Irish language, and to 
whom he communicated his own methods of systematic inquiry, and 
the refinement of a more extended scholarship. It was from Peteie 
that John 'Donovan and Eguene Curry received the training which 
enabled them afterwards to contribute in so many ways to that great 
development of ancient Irish literature which we have witnessed in the 
last quarter of a century. He became the informing spirit, the great 
instructor, of a school of Archaeology. He not only laid down the prin- 
ciples, but exemplified upon a great scale the application to antiquarian 
science of the principles of a philosophic induction. Before his time, 
Irish antiquaries had brought discredit upon their pursuits by the va- 
riety of errors into which they fell. Some followed blindly in the wake 
of those who had gone before them, subjecting their conclusions to no 
examination, neglecting to gather and sift original documentary evi- 
dence, and hardly looking at the very objects of which they professed to 
give accounts. Others framed fanciful hypotheses, and then spent all 
their labour in casting about for arguments by which their theories 
might be supported. I need not go beyond the names of Vallancey and 
Beaufort for examples of the erroneous methods to which I have alluded ; 
and it is deeply to be lamented that the influence of their school is still 
felt amongst us ; and that with a very large number of persons it seems 
to be a point of honour, or almost a matter of faith, to maintain the- 
ories in which the parts really played by our Celtic progenitors are 
assigned to Etruscans, Phoenicians, and races inhabiting regions still 
more remote. Against such misleading tendencies Peteie had to strug- 
gle, and he has combated them with a success which will be more fully 
recognised as the nature of his work comes to be better understood. He 
first showed how to make the contents of our ancient Irish MSS. avail- 
able for the purposes of antiquarian research. He had large collections 
made from them of passages bearing upon questions of topography, his- 
tory, architecture, and so forth. And he took pains to satisfy himself 
that the true meaning of these was furnished by scholars having a com- 
petent knowledge of the Irish language. He explored almost every 
part of Ireland himself, filling his sketch books with careful drawings 
of ancient remains ; and it was by means of a comparison of these with 
one another, and with the notices of them contained in ancient docu- 
ments, that he established general and solid conclusions respecting their 
nature. The results of this process, especially those having a philolo- 
gical bearing, as exhibited in the " Ordnance Survey Memoir," called 
forth the expression of Pictet's cordial recognition of the importance of his 
work, and of the merit of its execution. It is true thatthe literary and ec- 
K. I. a. pboc. — vol. rx. 2 r 
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clesiastical history of Irelandhad received important elucidations from the 
labours of Archbishop Ussher, Sir James Ware, and Colgan ; but before 
Petbxb's time little had been done to illustrate our topography, our pre- 
historic monuments, our military and ecclesiastical architecture. Sir 
James Ware had treated hut superficially of these classes of antiquities. 
His assertion that the Irish had no knowledge of the art of building with 
stone and lime till the time of Henry II. proves how limited was his know- 
ledge of this subject. He had hardly any acquaintance either with the 
actual remains, or with the Irish language, and was therefore unable 
to connect the antiquities with a history existing only in MSS. To- 
wards the close of his life he employed an Irish translator, but not till 
the greater part of his antiquarian collection had been completed. 

The contributions of Peteie to antiquarian knowledge were not con- 
fined to the "Transactions" of this Academy and to the "Memoir of 
the Ordnance Survey." To touch more cursorily than they deserve on 
Guide Books, which in the earlier years of his life were indebted both 
to his pen andhispencil, the "Dublin" and the " Irish Penny Journal" 
contain a large amount of matter of great interest illustrative of the pic- 
turesque ruins and the relics of art with which his rambles through 
Ireland had made him acquainted. As the woodcuts of these cheap pub- 
lications show the true artist's hand, so does the letterpress furnish 
numerous descriptions marked by all his characteristic accuracy and 
good taste. These volumes have thus acquired a permanent value. 

His rambles through all parts of Ireland called into exercise another 
of his natural gifts, which, like the rest, he made to contribute to the 
perpetuation of his country's peculiar endowments. I refer to bis mu- 
sical faculty. This, which was of a high order, enabled him to catch 
the native melodies which he heard from all manner of persons, and in 
as varying circumstances, and to commit them to his notebook. Part 
of the fruit of this loving care is to be seen in a volume published by 
the Irish-Music Society, in which about one hundred and fifty airs, 
thus rescued by him, are carefully arranged, and introduced by no- 
tices of their history, gracefully written, and full of interesting illus- 
tration of Irish character and social life. He had previously contributed 
many airs to the collections of Holden and Bunting ; and several hundred 
more, I am told, are still in his portfolios. 

Among his unpublished antiquarian works are the following: — 
" An Essay on Military Architecture," " An Essay on Irish Bells," 
" A Description of Arran," " A History of Clonmacnoise," "ADescrip- 
tion of the Sepulchral Monuments at Carrowmore," his Letters in 
the Ordnance Survey Correspondence, and his great Collection of In- 
scriptions. 

After indicating, even in the summary way in which I have done, 
the extent and the nature of Peteie' s literary and artistic labours, it might 
seem almost superfluous for me to notice a charge which was sometimes 
brought against him in his lifetime. He has been accused of dilatori- 
ness in his studies, and a want of systematic diligence in the prosecution 
of them. Of what scholar might not this be said ? And who has used 
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his time as profitably as possible ? Petbie may not have been blameless 
in this regard ; bat I think that valid excuses may be offered in miti- 
gation of the censure which has fallen upon him. In the first place, 
his health was always delicate, and his temperament sensitive. Thus, 
his total working power was less than that of many other literary men. 
His intense intellectual energy was out of proportion with his physical 
strength. And, besides all this, he was intentionally slow in his work, 
whether with the pencil or the pen, because he was cautious and truth- 
ful, and in the highest degree fastidious. He was unsparing of his 
labour, and indifferent about reward. Petbie united qualities which are 
seldom possessed by the same individual ; he had the enthusiasm and 
the imaginative power which are essential to the artist ; he also pos- 
sessed the sagacity and calmness of judgment which are commonly sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the man of science. There was in him a 
singular gracefulness, combined with masculine force. He was sensitive, 
without being morbid ; he was playful, but never wayward; he was 
candid in criticism, but never gave a gratuitous wound to the feelings 
of an opponent. " He exerted," as has been well said, " an influence 
which prompted and encouraged many minds in liberal ideas — in genial 
and tolerant social views — in the elegancies of native accomplishments, 
and in that appreciation of the generous and noble traits of the national 
character which is the true cement of society. Moreover, he largely 
helped towards achieving the great problem of our day — the reconcilia- 
tion of the cultivated intelligence and loyalty with the popular aspira- 
tions and sympathies of the country." 

Gentlemen, I need not try to complete this imperfect portrait of 
Petbie — the antiquary, the historian, the painter, the musician, the 
genial, refined, true-hearted gentleman. Your recollection will supply 
the traits which I have omitted, or drawn with a faltering hand. There 
is no reason to fear lest his memory should fade from amongst us. You 
will cherish every reminiscence of a man for whom you felt so warm an 
affection, and so profound a respect. His death has been a grievous loss 
to us. But we must not suffer our sorrow for the man to degenerate 
into a despondency injurious to the interests of those studies which 
were dear to him, and of which he was the ornament He is indeed 
lost to our sight, and removed from our converse ; much of the learning 
which he had amassed by laborious thought and patient study has pe- 
rished with him, and the tooth of Time is silently but surely corroding 
the objects upon which he toiled. But let us find a consolation in the 
thought that his influence will survive in this Academy, and wherever 
there is a natural and healthful interest in the literature of Ireland. He 
will leave behind him disciples imbued with his spirit, and inheriting 
his methods of research ; and I make bold to predict that great works, 
illustrating the history, the laws, the art, the language of this country, 
projected in his time, and promoted by his efforts, will hereafter be the 
monuments attesting the magnitude of the services which Petbie has 
rendered to the cause of our national literature. Peteie's genius did 
not spring up, like Hamilton's, with a sudden growth, and clothe itself 
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with a preternatural show of flower and fruitage ; but his reputation has 
been a growing one, and it will be a lasting one, because he also has 
done things which will endure. 

" Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo Fama." 

It has struok its roots deep in the affection and respect of Irish hearts ; 
and it will continue to flourish there, unless we fall upon those evil days 
in which men lose all right to have hope from the living, because they 
have become careless and cold in paying honour to their illustrious 
dead. 

The ballot for the election of a Member of Council to serve on the 
Committee of Antiquities having been scrutinized in the face of the 
Academy, the President reported that Lord Talbot de Malahide was duly 
elected to the place vacant on the Council 

The Secretary presented, on the part of the Eev. Eobert King, a 
copy of the " Essay on the Primacy of Armagh" in the form in which 
it originally appeared as a portion of the " Armagh Guardian" news- 
paper. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1866. 

The Vert Eev. Chables Gbaves, D.D., President, in the Chair. 

The Eev. Samttei Haushton, M. D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, read the following paper : — 

On the Meteoric Stone that feu, at Dthtdettm, Countt of Tippe- 
eaet, on the 12th Attgtjst, 1865. 

The Meteoric Stone, that forms the subject of the present Paper, 
fell near Dundrum, county of Tipperary, under circumstances that 
were described to me as follows, by the man in whose garden it fell : — 

statement of eyewitness. 

" I, John Johnson, of the parish of Clonoulty, near Cashel, county 
Tipperary, was walking across my potato garden, at the back of my 
house, in company with Michael Fairy and "William Furlong, on the 
12th of August, 1865, at seven p. m., when I heard a clap, like the 
shot out of a cannon, very quick, and not like thunder ; this was fol- 
lowed by a buzzing noise, which continued for about a quarter of an 
hour, when it came over our heads; and on looking up, we saw an ob- 
ject falling down in a slanting direction. We were frightened at its 
speed, which was so great that we could scarcely notice it; but after 
it fell, we proceeded to look for it, and found it at a distance of forty 
yards, half buried in the ground, where it had struck the top of a po- 
tato drill. We were some time in looking for it (a longer time than 
that during which we had heard the noise). On taking up the stone, we 
found it warm, milk warm, but not hot enough to be inconvenient. The 
next day it was given up to Lord Hawarden. 

" John Johnson." 



